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PREFACE 



This document represents the Final Report of the research under- 
taken by Skill Advancement Inc. (SAI) under contract with the 
Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research (OMPER) of 
the U. S. Department of Labor (Contract No. OSMP 82-34-67-10). 

The initial contract commenced September 1, 1966 and ended August 
31, 1967. Because of certain unavoidable difficulties, it was 
not possible to complete the research and prepare a final report 
by the end of the first contract year. Thus, DOL accepted a 
Preliminary Report* and extended support for the research into 
the 1967-68 contract year. 

The present author assumed a major responsibility for the study 
on October 2, 1967. On May 1, 1968 he assumed full responsibil- 
ity as Principal Investigator and has continued to function in 
this capacity beyond the extension of DOL support, which lasted 
until November 30, 1968. Thus, although the present research 
is, in many respects, substantively different from the previous 
research, and reflects the basic orientation and methodology of 
the present author, it presents also, in part, a continuation 
of a study started before the present author became associated 
with it. 

The fact that the research has extended over some time and has 
involved considerable turnover in staff makes it difficult, at 
best, to adequately assign credit where’it is due. Nevertheless, 

I would like to attempt to express my gratitude to those members 
of the staff, present and past, who have contributed in an im- 
portant way to the study. 

I am very indebted to the present members of SAl's Executive Staff. 
I want particularly to thank the Executive Director, Mr. Augustin 
Rivera, and the Deputy Executive Director, Miss Ethel M. George, 
for their advice and encouragement as well as for their patience 
and unfaltering support in the face of many difficulties; without 
this support it would not have been possible to complete this 
final document. Also, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Samuel 
J. Negron, present Director of Training, as well as the other 



Volume III: "The Low-Wage Employee in His Work Environment: A 
Study in Depth (Preliminary Findings)" is part of the 4 volume 
report. Upgrading the Low -Wage Worker: An Ergonomic Approach , 
Technical Memorandum ADM 400, New York: Skill Advancement Inc., 
August, 1967. 



members of the training staff for their excellent cooperation; 

Mr. Negron was particularly helpful in his collaboration on 
the predictive validity aspect of the study. I would also like 
to express my appreciation to Mrs. Joan A. Lawrence, Director of 
Finance, for her essential role in seeing to it that the research 
effort was sustained through to its completion, and to Mr. Garland 
Patton, Special Assistant to the Executive Director, for his 
pertinent comments on various aspects of the research. 

To the members of the research staff, who were responsible for 
the day to day implementation of the research effort, goes my 
special thanks. Margret Fine made invaluable contributions, com- 
bining many functions, primary of which were those of research 
assistant and editor. Miss Fine assumed overall supervision of 
the document on June 3, 1968 and, in addition to assisting in 
many other ways, she edited all of the document and prepared 
the draft form of the summary. The other research assistants 
who aided in the study included Omar Bordatto, Nancy Ehrlich, 
Robert Sennhauser and Joyce Wackenhut; Mr. Bordatto was partic- 
ularly helpful in seeing the computer analyses through to com- 
pletion. Charity Carney and Genoveva Clemente functioned as 
interviewers and coders. Paul O'Neill and Mitchell Robin were 
most helpful in the design and implementation of the section 
on predictive validity; Mr. O'Neill also helped in the drafting 
of the chapter on predictive validity. Isadore Newman was in- 
strumental in assisting in the statistical analyses of the sec- 
tion on the analysis of change. Katherine Kurtz performed indis- 
pensable services as computer consultant; without her help it 
would not have been possible to complete the extensive computer 
analyses. Patricia Shintani, who functioned as research sec- 
retary until May 31, 1968, had overall supervision of the typing 
and production of the document and assisted in numerous other 
ways. Additional secretarial help was provided by Marjorie 
McMorris , Marily Reagan and Judy Wisshack, as well as by a number 
of other secretaries on the SAI staff, all of whom I wish to 
thank very much. Calvin Banks and John Gary admirably carried 
out the difficult task of production. 

During the first year the study was under the acting directorship 
of Dr. Benjamin B. Ringer. Dr. Ringer was aided in the con- 
struction of the interview schedules, which form the data base 
for the study, by Mr. Frank Castro, Jr. and Dr. Eleanor Gilpatrick 
The Preliminary Report referred to above was written by Dr. Ringer 
with the aid of Mr. Castro. Mr. Castro also supervised the 
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collection of the interview data in the field as well as the 
in-house coding and preparation of the data for processing- He 
continued to carry out these duties during the first eight months 
of the second year of the study. He also collaborated in the 
design and implementation of the research in its modified form. 
Regrettably, due to a prior commitment, Mr. Castro had to leave 
the study in April, 1968, before the analysis, interpretation 
and write-up the results were completed. Mr. Castro was respon- 
sible for drafting much of Chapter I, the Introduction. 

In addition to the previous research staff, I would like to thank 
the past administration of SAI, Dr. Samuel B. Marks, Executive 
Director during the early stages of the study, and Mr. Norman 
Goldberg, for their aid in facilitating the research. 

Finally, I would like to thank officials of the Department of 
Labor for their support and patience in the face of difficulties 
which delayed the completion of this document. 

July 10, 1969 Earl E. Davis, PhD 

New York, New York Director of Research 
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I . GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



A. Background of the Project 

With the passage of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act in 1962 and the Economic Opportunities Act of 
1964, additional mechanisms were provided by the United 
States Government to help in developing the capacities 
and capabilities of all its people. Generally, the 
programs developed under this legislation focused on 
the training and education of economically and socially 
disadvantaged youth, school drop-outs, displaced workers 
and urban and rural unemployed people. Minimal atten- 
tion was given to the problems of the low-wage, low- 
skill workers who were already a part of the nation's 
labor force. 

The problems with which low -wage, low -skill workers 
are confronted and the need for government -sponsored 
programs addressed to this population, were recognized 
early by three established organizations in New York 
City: the New York State School of Industrial and 

Labor Relations of Cornell University, the New York 
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Urban League and the Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. 

During recent years it has become increasingly apparent 
to these organizations that unskilled workers, many 
of whom are Negro migrants from the South and Puerto 
Ricans, were becoming trapped in their jobs at the 
lowest occupational levels of industry. They worked 
long hours at tedious and menial jobs for which they 
received minimal wages which could not cover their 
basic living expenses. It was the consensus of these 
three organizations that urban low-wage, low-skill 
workers, specifically in New York City, who live on 
the fringe of poverty, were in critical need of pract- 
ical vocational programs to help them break through 
the vicious circle of poverty. To this end, the three 
organizations resolved to jointly create a nonprofit 
corporation whose major concern would be to provide 
vocational training and upgrading to unskilled, under- 
employed working adults. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cornell University, 
the New York Urban League, and the Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. 
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Skill Advancement, Inc. (SAI) was formed on March 16, 
1966. It was charged with the responsibility for 
research, development and implementation of a program 
designed to upgrade unskilled workers through training, 
planned in cooperation with the trainees ' employers 
and unions . 

In order to achieve this goal, two major efforts were 
identified by SAI as pre-requisite. The first effort 
was essentially diagnostic in nature, i.e. to make an 
assessment of unskilled workers ’ needs for training and 
upgrading and their employers' needs for more skilled 
manpower. The second effort was to design a model for 
an effective training program to increase the occup- 
ational skills of low wage workers and, therewith, the 
marketability of their skills . 

SAI received an initial grant of $80,000 from the New 
York City Anti-Poverty Operations Board under the title 
of "Project Advance." With these funds, SAI undertook 
a survey among New York City employers and began de- 
signing a pragmatic training and upgrading program. 
Employers in five major New York City industries, which 
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were characterized by good growth potential and which 
employed large numbers of low-wage, low-skill workers, 
were selected for study. The industries represented 
were: Hospitals, Plastics, Electrical Components, 

Restaurants and Retail Groceries. The concern of the 
survey was to assess the extent and practice of up- 
grading and training in each of these industries. 

The Project Advance survey showed that there was a sur- 
plus of unskilled workers with a low level of formal 
education, working at the most menial, low-paying jobs, 
barely able to cover minimal living expenses. Paradox- 
ically, employers also reported that they were unable 
to fill critically important job vacancies because of 
a severe shortage of semi-skilled, skilled, and super- 
visory personnel. Despite the availability of better 
paying jobs, Project Advance found that unskilled 
workers were confined to the lowest level jobs be- 
cause they lacked the necessary skills for upward occu- 
pational mobility, and that they had no feasible training 
opportunities for obtaining these skills . 
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It was further learned that employers provided little 
or no opportunity for training or advancement. They 
lacked the time, money and technical competence to 
develop and implement formal training programs. Further- 
more, because of negative stereotypic views of low-wage 
workers generally, and of racial and cultural minorities 
in particular, many employers failed to see that among 
these low-wage workers there was a great deal of man- 
power potential for more responsible positions. 

On the basis of these findings, SAI focused attention 
on developing a training and upgrading methodology 
which would solve these manpower problems, thus making 
it possible for low-skill, low-wage workers to move 
into job vacancies at higher pay, within their own 
organizations. In addition to its immediate value to 
trainees, such training would help to alleviate skill 
shortages and labor bottlenecks in industry, and would 
simultaneously create entry-level job vacancies for 
new entrants into the labor force. 



In order to meet these objectives quickly and effectively, 



the training program would have to be compressed into 
a minimal period of time. Thus, SAI designed and 
conducted an experimental "high intensity" upgrading 
training program for unskilled workers at a major 
New York City medical center. This model proved to be 
the innovative, pragmatic training solution that was 
sought. The model was called High Intensity Training 
(HIT) . 

The HIT model was developed and refined to include the 
following elements: 

-An HIT program is conducted within a plant setting 
with selected low-skill, low-wage employees of 
the organization. 

-A Training Agreement is entered into between the 
employer interested in HIT and SAI to ensure that 
trainees are upgraded to more responsible jobs, 
given a new job title and receive an 8 to 10 per 
cent wage increase immediately after completing 
the training. 

-Union and management officials assist in the screen 
ing and selection of trainees and are encouraged 
to participate in the training program. 



-An HIT program is relatively short in duration 
to ensure continued interest and participation 
of the trainees and provide quickly achievable 
rewards for trainees and management . . A typical 
HIT program is 40 hours in length; it consists 
of 20 two-hour training sessions over a five-week 
period. The length of any specific program, how- 
ever, depends upon the complexity of the target 
job. 

-Trainees are paid for the time they spend in 
training. When training sessions are given after 
regular work hours, trainees receive overtime pay 
-A training curriculum is designed to meet the 
particular manpower needs of an organization 
and considers the needs of the workers and their 
employer . 

-An HIT program considers the worker within the 
context of his total environment which includes 
work, home and community. 

-SAI professional trainers serve as catalytic in- 
struments; working in the plant setting, they 
help to "unfreeze" negative attitudes that 
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management and supervisors frequently have toward 
low-skill workers. 

-An HIT program is designed to develop technical 
skills and human relations skills of the low-wage 
worker . 

-An HIT program builds work-group cohesiveness and 
motivates low-skill, low-wage workers to seek 
more responsibility. 

-The HIT curriculum also includes personal develop- 
ment sessions and basic education. These are de- 
signed to raise the worker's level of aspiration 
and to build the self-esteem, confidence and 
motivation necessary to encourage him to go be- 
yond the job for which he is being trained. 

High Intensity Training programs, in sum, were designed 
to help the low-skill worker become occupationally 
mobile; to give him greater control over his own des- 
tiny in his home, with his family, and with respect to 
his economic needs. 

At the same time, the HIT package was designed to secure 
private sector commitment to training and upgrading its 
own employees. In the final analysis, it is often the 
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private sector that is best able to reach and train 
the low-wage worker; and it is the private sector that 
will share in the rewards of more efficient utilization 
of the nation's human resources. 

The results of these early program and survey efforts 
and recommendations are reported in Breaking the Barriers 
of Occupational Isolation : A Report on Upgrading Low- 

Skill, Low Wage Workers ; Findings and Recommendations 
for the City of New York. (SAI, New York, July 1966). 

On the basis of this report and the serious social prob- 
lems which were documented, the New York City Anti- 
Poverty Operations Board extended SAl's initial con- 
tract for several additional months in order to keep 
its professional staff intact until operating funds 
could be obtained from another source. 

With the encouragement of the New York City Anti- 
Poverty Operations Board, SAI applied to the U.S. 
Department of Labor (DOL) for funds to conduct an 
Experimental and Demonstration project that would 
utilize its newly developed High Intensity Training 
concept to upgrade larger numbers of low-skill, low- 
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wage employees in the New York City area. In addition, 
SAI proposed to conduct a research project designed 
to study the work attitudes and behavior of low-wage, 
low-skill workers in order to gain new insights into 
the problems of manpower development . 

In light of the recognized critical need to assist low- 
wage workers throughout the nation to improve their 
work skills and their earning power, the Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research (OMPER) of 
the U.S. Department of Labor contracted with SAI to 
develop innovative methods of achieving this objective 
through a one-year Experimental and Demonstration pro- 
ject commencing September 1, 1966, and ending August 
31, 1967. The objective of the project as stated in 
the contract was to: 

Plan, develop and demonstrate means of 
aiding and encouraging employers to 
establish upgrading programs to enable 
low-skill workers already employed to 
advance to higher skill jobs. 

In carrying out this commitment, SAI agreed to train 
and upgrade 1,500 low-skill, low-wage workers in hos- 
pitals, plastics and allied industries, using the High 
Intensity Training model developed in Project Advance. 
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' In addition, SAI undertook to design and implement a 

i two-fold research project. One research study was 

designed to assess the effects of formal in-plant 

j 

training programs on workers and their organizations; 
the other study was directed to the identification 
, of new industries for the introduction of formal 

I 

j 

upgrading training programs . 

I 

A comprehensive, four-volume report of SAI training 
and research activities during the 1966-1967 contract 
' year, Phase I, was submitted to the Office of Manpower 

Policy, Evaluation and Research, United States Depart- 

l 

ment of Labor during August, 1967, under the title of; 

: Upgrading the Low-Wage Worker; An Ergonomic Approach . 

The contents of the four volumes are briefly sketched 

i 

below . 

! Volume I contained an overview of training 

! and research activities and a management 

i 

report on project administration. 

Volume II was concerned with the development 
and implementation of the innovative High 
Intensity Training concept, and reported 
^ - achievements of the past year and areas for 
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further development during Phase II of 
the SAI program. The report is subtitled 
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''Upgrading Low -Wage Workers in the Plant 
Environment Through High Intensity Training." 
Volume III discussed the research design 
and preliminary findings of the employee 
research study and examined the work attitudes 
and behavior of low-wage workers. It is sub- 
titled "The Low-Wage Employee in His Work 
Environment: A Study in Depth (Preliminary 

Findings) . " 

Volume IV identified six potentially receptive 
industries for the introduction of upgrading 
programs in Phase II of SAl's training pro- 
gram, and traced the development of a con- 
ceptual model to identify relevant industries,, 
This report is subtitled "Use of Job Vacancies 
to Select Promising Industries for Training 
Programs . " 

Because of the scope of the project and certain un- 
avoidable technical difficulties, it was not possible 
to complete the research and prepare a Final Report 
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on the Employee Research Study by August 31, 1967, the 
end of the first contract year. The Department of 
Labor accepted Volume III, reporting preliminary 
findings, and extended the research project into the 
1967-1963 contract year. 

B . Orientation and Objectives of the Study 

On the basis of careful analysis of the interview data 
and the research experience during the 1966-1967 con- 
tract year, it was found necessary to modify the earlier 
research statements and specify the methodology more 
precisely. A new research plan was detailed in Tech- 
nical Memorandum RES 119, dated December 4, 1967, and 
it is on that plan that this report is based. 

The restatement of the research design for the Employee 
Study used as points of departure the earlier research 
statements published regarding the intent of the re- 
search. We carefully examined the assumptions used as 
conceptual underpinnings and the hypotheses put forth 
in these statements. Certain modifications and addi- 
tions were made in the basic orientation, the under- 
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lying assumptions, the hypotheses to be tested and re- 
search questions to be answered. The most significant 
departure from the earlier research plan was in the 
explicit specification of the research methodology and 
the statistical design of the study, as well as the 
decision to focus the research efforts more directly 
upon the training program. 



The original intent of the study remained essentially 
the same, i.e., to describe low-wage, low-skill workers 
within the context of the work environment and to develop 
techniques to measure the effect of SAl's skill training 
programs upon the participants. In addition, we were 
interested in initiating a pilot study which could ident- 
ify some of the factors predictive of trainee success. ■ 
Such predictor variables could have implications not 
only for trainee selection but, more importantly, for 
determining the content and emphases of future training 
programs . 



Thus, the three principal foci of the present research 
are: 1) a descriptive analysis of the subjects, 2) an 
analysis of the effect of the training program, and 
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3) an analysis of variables bearing on trainee selection 
and success. 

In order to organically integrate the research effort 
with that of SAl's training program, the Employee Study 
adopted two major assumptions concerning research stra- 
tegy which are immediately relevant to and congruent 
with those underlying the training program. These 
are as follow: 

1. The aspects of daily living in our contemporary 
industrial society which are of key importance 
include both making a living, which means poss- 
essing marketable skills and capabilities, and 
maintaining personal adjustment, which means 
developing effective interpersonal skills. 

2. Workers are best studied within the context of 
the complex work environment, rather than away 
from the work environment or in situations 
limited to workers' relations to specific jobs. 

Other than these two assumptions, no strict theoretical 
framework was constructed to guide the investigation. 

We felt that to do so at this juncture would limit, pre- 
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maturely, the analytic parameters. In using an a_ 
priori theoretical structure, there is a risk that 
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such a structure would prove to have limited bearing 
on the empirical reality. 



A number of research questions and hypotheses, directed 

i 

I 

■ toward a critical evaluation of many of the assumptions 

| put forth by the training program developers, were 

formulated and discussed in the research plan mentioned 

} 

earlier (Technical Memorandum RES 119). While it was 
j not possible to test all of these on the basis of the 

data collected, those we were able to test will be dealt 

i 

with in detail in Chapter III, Method and Results. 

i 

i 

i 

C . Organization of Repor t 

j In presenting the results of a study of this sort, some 

I 

difficult questions concerning the manner of presentation 
inevitably arise. On the one hand, there is much to be 
| said for writing a document which describes and inter- 

I 

prets the research results in a manner that is easily 
readable and readily understandable by the interested 
layman, with little or no presentation of technical 
detail. On the other hand, an argument can be made for 
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a more complete and somewhat more technical presentation 
of the methodology and results of the study. Although 
this document hopefully will be of use to policy makers 
and a wide spectrum of individuals interested in man- 
power problems, both in the public and private sector, 
the report should also be of value to other researchers 
conducting similar studies under the auspices of the 
Department of Labor or other agencies. Although a 
general discussion and non-technical presentation of the 
findings may be of interest to these researchers, they 
would only obtain concrete benefits for their own re- 
search from a detailed presentation of the methodology, 
the instruments used, and the results of the statistical 
ana lyses . 

After some consideration we have decided that it would 
be an error to limit the document to either a highly 
technical or a completely non-technical form. Instead, 
it was decided to make a serious attempt to meet the 
needs and requirements of both types of readers . A mere 
compromise of the sort that would result in a report which 
was too lacking in rigor and technical detail to be of 
value to other researchers, and yet was too technical to 
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be easily read by the interested layman, would obviously 
be unsatisfactory. The path which we have chosen instead 
involves organizing various parts of the report in such 
a manner as to serve the different needs of readers. 

First of all, the document is divided into three volumes. 
Volume I represents the final report itself. Where 
extensive tables were required in order to present 
complete findings these have been put in Volume II, 
Techincal Appendix A. This was done with the intention 
of making the Final Report as readable as possible with- 
out the distraction of extensive tables. By presenting 
these detailed results in Volume II, Technical Appendix 
A, it will be possible for the technically oriented 
reader to inspect in detail the findings which form 
the basis for conclusions or further analyses reported 
in Volume I. Finally, Volume III, parts 1 and 2, con- 
taining Appendices B-l, B-2, B-3, B-4 and B-5, presents 
the actual interview schedules used in obtaining our 
data. These include instructions to the interviewer 
and coding instructions, as well as the complete wording 
of the questions asked. These probably will be of 
interest to other researchers and may also be of interest 
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to readers who wish to check the actual phrasing of 
any given question which has gone into the results 
reported in Volume I. 

Although many of the more extensive tables have been 
placed in Technical Appendix A, Chapters II and III of 
this volume, which describe the research methodology 
and present the findings and results, will contain 
selected tables which explicate and document the find- 
ings. These tables are always accompanied by text ex- 
plaining their meaning and calling the attention of the 
reader to those results which are most important. Also, 
whenever abbreviations or symbols have been used, these 
have been explained in footnotes the first time they 
appear . 

Chapter IV, which is written in relatively non- technical 
fashion, is a complete summary of the study, including 
a recapitulation of the findings and results. It also 
contains conclusions, policy recommendations and other 
implications of the results. The reader who is not 
interested in extensive technical details could easily 
proceed at this point to Chapter IV. 
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With these guides, it is hoped that this report will be 
of interest to a wide range of persons concerned with 
both action and research in this critical area. 



Vc Vc Vc Vc 
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II. DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



A. Overview 

Our data base consisted of the responses to rather 
extensive, structured interview schedules, which contained 
questions concerning demographic and other background 
variables, as well as a large number of questions relating 
to reported behaviors, motivations, aspirations, perceptions, 
attitudes and values of the subjects. 

The interviewees were low- skill, low-wage employees and 
their first-line supervisors. All interviews were conducted 
during working hours, individually and in private, by trained 
interviewers on the job site. The average interview schedule 
took 1% hours to complete. 

The interview schedules covered the following major areas: 

1. Past and present occupational experience: the 

kinds of jobs the respondent has held, the tasks 
performed, the types of companies for which he 
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has worked, and frequency of job changes. 

2. Educational and vocational training: a history 

of the respondent’s formal schooling and 
participation in training programs, the amount 
and kinds of such schooling and training. 

3. Demographic information: age, sex, family 

income, race and national origin. 

4. Job satisfaction in reference to current job 

and occupational status: what respondent finds 

most and least satisfying about his work, how 
important he finds his job, etc. 

5. Level of aspiration and respondent's assessment 

of his chances to attain these aspirations: the 

kind of work he would most like to do, the kind 
of job he expects to have five years from now, 
his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with his 
present wages and his future wage expectations. 

6. Expressed interest in participating in an up- 
grading training program: general interests as 

well as interest and willingness to participate 
under a variety of conditions ,. such as studying 
at home, assuming more responsibilities, etc. 
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7. Attitudes toward work, toward management and 

toward the organization: feelings of company 

loyalty or estrangement, attitudes toward fairness 
of treatment, etc. 

8. Attitudes toward and relations with other 

employees in the organization: attitudes toward 

and perceptions of peers, superiors, and sub- 
ordinates . 

9. Self image: attitudes of self competence and 

self respect, perceptions of self with respect 
to others, and of others' perceptions of him. 

10. General world view: attitudes toward society, 

social problems, interpersonal and inter- 
group relations and the like. 



! 

Somewhat different forms of the same basic interview 
I schedule were used for employees and for supervisors. 

| The pre-test and post-test interview schedules differed 

from each other only to the extent that biographical and 
^ other demographic datawere not added a second time; instead, 

J the post-test contained additional items relevant to the 

training program. A somewhat different version of the 
basic interview schedule was used during the first year 
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of the project (1966-67) from that used during the 
second year (1967-68). These different versions are 
summarized in the following section. 

B. Measuring Instruments 

In the course of the development of the measuring 
instrument during the year 1966-67, a preliminary 
version of the pre- and post-test interview schedules 
for employees and supervisors was tested at one particular 
firm (Manufacturing Firm Z, described in the next section). 
On the basis of the preliminary results a revised version 
of the interview schedule was developed. It is this 
revised version which constituted the basic measuring 
instrument during this period. Phase I refers to the 
pre-test instrument, and Phase II refers to the post- 
test instrument. The four interview schedules used 
during this period, together with their abbreviations, 
may be listed as follows: 

Employee Phase I, Revised Version - ERI 
Employee Phase II, Revised Version - ERII 
Supervisor Phase I, Revised Version - SRI 
Supervisor Phase II, Revised Version - SRII 
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The complete form of these revised interview schedules, 
has been presented in previous reports (see Technical 
Memorandum RES 014, Appendices A and B and Technical 
Memorandum RES 014a, Appendices C and D) . 

During the year 1967-68, a modified version of the 
Employee and Supervisor Pre- and Post-Test Interview 
Schedules was developed and administered to additional 
employees and supervisors. A number of considerations 
led to this supplemental data collection. The original 
interview schedule had several shortcomings. The schedule 
itself proved to be too lengthy and cumbersome. In 
addition, many of the questions were asked in such a way 
as to yield responses which provided only nominal categories, 
thus limiting the analyses to the most rudimentary statis- 
tical treatment. A more careful re-structuring of the 
questions and their associated response categories made 
it possible to obtain information which could be placed 
on an ordinal scale, thus permitting the use of more 
advanced statistical techniques. 

The four forms of this modified interview schedule, to- 
gether with their abbreviations, are listed below: 
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Employee Phase I Modified Version - EMI 

Employee Phase II Modified Version - EMU 

Supervisor Phase I Modified Version - SMI 
Supervisor Phase II Modified Version - SMT.I 

The complete form of the Modified Employee Pre- and Post- 
Test Interview Schedules is contained in Volume III, Part I, 
of this Report (Appendices B-l and B-2). The Modified 
Supervisor Pre- and Post-Test Interview Schedules are 
contained in Volume III, Part 2 (Appendices B-3 and B-4). 

C. Subjects and Organizations Studied 

Altogether, a total of 437 employees and 91 first-line 
supervisors were interviewed with the Pre-test instrument. 

In addition, 229 of the employees and 53 of the supervisors 
were administered the Post-test interview, resulting in a 
total of 810 completed interview protocols. The subjects 
came from seven different hospitals and four manufacturing 
firms in the greater New York area. Before presenting a 
detailed breakdown of subject characteristics by organization, 
we will describe briefly the organizations involved. 
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1. Organizations Studied 

Hospital A was founded in 1887 by a religious order of 
a major denomination. Originally located in Manhattan, 
the hospital moved to the Bronx in 1958 and presently 
occupies rather modern quarters. In 1963, the hospital 
added two floors to one of its wings; this increased its 
bed capacity to 331, thereby enabling the hospital to care 
for 3,000 additional patients each year. 

The hospital maintains a school of nursing with an 
enrollment of 150 students and a shelter for unwed 
mothers and their infants. It is also a teaching hospital 
which offers a variety of residency programs. 

Most of the employees interviewed at Hospital A were 
Nurses' Aides. Their duties included sterilizing and 
arranging instruments, bringing water and food to patients, 
taking temperatures, taking blood to the lab, etc. A 
few of the interviewees were Ward Clerks who participated 
in the training program. 
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Hospital B is a veteran's hospital that has 1,331 beds. 

j 

' It is on a site formerly occupied by an orphanage which 

j was sold to the United States Government in 1922. In 

1940 two additional buildings were added, thereby making 
‘ the complex already in existence into one extended hospital 

building. 

i 

Hospital B has achieved national and international 
recognition for the quality of its patient care and for 
■ its teaching and research activities. It is affiliated 

with several major medical schools, and most of its staff 
members hold faculty appointments at the medical schools. 

The employees interviewed worked in the housekeeping 
department and were Housekeeping Aides. Their duties 
included dusting, scrubbing, mopping and waxing floors, 
changing bedsheets, etc. 

Hospital C is a large general hospital, with 585 beds, 
run by a county in Metropolitan New York. It sprawls 

I 

f over a vast area and consists of a number of specialized 

departments. Some of the interviewees were Housekeeping 
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Aides. Their duties were the same as those described 
for Housekeeping Aides at Hospital B. Others were 
Laundry Aides with duties including washing and ironing 
linen and arranging for its dispersal to all departments 
in the hospital. The rest were Dietary Aides. Their 
job consisted of washing plates, cleaning up in the 
cafeteria, setting tables, etc. 

Hospital D is one of the nation’s leading medical 
treatment, training and research centers and has grown 
from a modest beginning in Manhattan in 1884 to a complex 
which now occupies seven city blocks and is one of the 
largest employers in the Bronx. It is the principal 
voluntary hospital affiliated with one of the major 
medical colleges in New York City. It also 
is affiliated with a city hospital which is not connected 
with a medical school. This partnership has been very 
successful and has set an example that other hospitals 
have followed. 

The interviews in this hospital were conducted in the 
nursing and out-patient departments. The employees 
interviewed were Ward Secretaries whose functions are 



to answer phones, keep records, make appointments for 
clinical patients, etc. 

Hospital E has been in operation for over 100 years. 
Located on an island off Manhattan, this institution 
had been known by many names, including the "Island 
Hospital" and the "Penitentiary Hospital". Its reputation 
was poor in spite of the great need for hospital services. 
Over the years improvements were initiated. In 1964 a 
major voluntary hospital of high standing in the City 
entered into a contract of affiliation with New York 
City. Under this contract, the voluntary hospital 
assumed the responsibility for staffing this 950 bed 
city hospital. 

A dramatic display of the impact of the affiliation was 
the rise in quality and quantity of the available 
diagnostic and therapeutic services. 

Our interviews were conducted among employees in the 
housekeeping department. They were Housekeeping Aides 
and their duties are comparable to those of Housekeeping 
Aides in the other hospitals. 



Hospital F is a 268 bed voluntary, non-profit, general 



hospital. The hospital now operates approximately 50 
clinics in its comprehensive out-patient department. 

This out-patient department operates approved State- 
aided programs for 13 different types of rehabilita- 
tive services for children, and has become a referral 
center for the care of physically and emotionally 
handicapped youngsters. 

Hospital F is a primary affiliate of a medical college 
which is part of the State University of New York. It is 
also affiliated with a school of dentistry of a major 
university in New York City. 

In February, 1964, under a contract with the City of 
New York, Hospital F undertook an affiliation with a 
city hospital medical center and assumed responsibility 
for provision of medical services and direction of graduate 
medical and dental education at this major municipal center, 
which has some 1300 beds. 

The complex array of patient services, educational programs 
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and research activities carried out by Hospital F has 
resulted in its becoming a major medical center for 
the entire Queens-Nassau-Suffolk area. This has been 
coupled with a significant increase in the demand for 
care at Hospital F» The hospital has embarked on a 
$15,000,000 program that will increase the bed capacity 
from 268 to 450, including a 20-bed inpatient unit for 
short-term psychiatric care. 

Ware Clerks and Ward Secretaries were interviewed in 
this hospital. Their major jobs consisted of filling 
out charts, keeping other records, handling paperwork in 
general and answering phones. 

Hospital G located in Harlem was opened in 1887. The 
physical plant consisted of a leased three-story building 
with a bed capacity of 54 patients. 

In 1917, Hospital G hired several Negro nurses with the 
result that many of the white nurses resigned. On January 
1, 1923 a training school for Negro nurses was established 
at Hospital G. The school steadily grew in size and 
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stature. Its admitting policy was later changed to 
include qualified applicants, regardless of race. 

On January 7, 1933 the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People invited a group of 
laymen, educators, clergymen and physicians to form a 
committee for the purpose of investigating Hospital G 
because they realized the role it could play in the 
training of Negro physicians. The NAAC? submitted a 
significant report, including recommendations for 
opportunities for Negro medical students, aided by 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The progress of integration continued to the extent 
that in the middle forties the professional staff 
leveled off at about 507 o Negro and 50% white, a ratio 
roughly maintained at the present time. 

In 1963 Hospital G became affiliated with Che medical 
school of a major university in the City. 



Scheduled to open in 1968, the New Main Building of 




Hospital G is to be a 22 story, 902 bed general hospital. 
There will be facilities for clinical, laboratory and 
animal research as well as the operative, medical and 
radio -therapeutic management of clinical cases. This 
new addition will make Hospital G one of the key medical 
centers in New York City's system of municipal hospitals. 

At Hospital G the employees interviewed were Ward Clerks. 
Their duties included typing daily schedules, maintaining 
records, taking messages, and answering phones. 

Manufacturing Firm W is engaged primarily in custom 
molding of plastic products for several large companies. 
They also manufacture their own line of plastic jugs. 

Their plastic spools and boxes are sold to a wide variety 
of industries including cosmetics, fishing tackle and 
pharmaceuticals . 

The employees interviewed in this company are Floormen, 
who are assistants to the men who run the molders. Floor- 
men mix colors, take work out of the pressroom and help 
put the molds into the machines. 



Manufacturing Firm X is an electronj.cs firm which has 



been in existence for ten years and has been part of 
a larger corporation since 1967. The Company makes 
many different instruments used to aid in the rescue of 
pilots and individuals who find themselves in difficulty 
at high sea because of accident or aerial attack. 

The employees who were interviewed were Wirers and 
Assemblers who were engaged in cleaning batteries, applying 
labels and cutting wires to specified lengths. 

Manufacturing Firm Y has grown from a small compounding 
and trading operation to one of the foremost manufacturers 
of color concentrates and compounders of formulas of a 
highly specialized nature. By the early 1950's, the 
owners of the firm purchased a molding power company 
and became one of the pioneers in reprocessing scrap 
materials into colored compounds. 

During the busy season there are 46 workers in the Production 
Department; however, at the time of the intervie , there 
were only 17 workers in this department. Most of those 
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interviewed are involved either as Operators or as . 

Helpers on banbury production or extruder machines and 
perform semi-skilled duties. 

Manufacturing Firm Z was organized 20 years ago as a 
manufacturer of small plastic toys and novelties. For 
the past 14 years, it has been making double wall 
plastic cups and glassware which have become the firm's 
major products. 

During the peak season as many as 300 to 500 persons 
are employed in the plant. During the off-season, the 
work force is cut back to about 50, a figure which 
prevailed at the time of this study. 

Some of the employees interviewed were Floormen. Their 
job was to assist the tr chine operators, bring in material 
and colors and remove work from the room. Others 
interviewed were Machine Operators. Their duties includ- 
ed checking the machine, adjusting knobs for proper 
color control, making sure the machine did not overheat, 
etc. Other employees interviewed were Warehousemen in the 
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Shipping Department. Their tasks were to fill boxes, 
load and unload trucks and do related work. 

i 

2. Subjects and Their Characteristics 

The coimposition of the employees who were administered 
the pre-test interview schedule, in terms of race or 
ethnicity and sex, varied greatly from one organization 
to another. Table 1 presents a complete breakdown of 
437 pre-tested employees, in terms of ethnicity and 
sex, by organization. 

As may be seen in the right hand column of Table 1, of 
the total sample approximately 28% are white, nearly 
60 % are Negro, slightly over 11% are Puerto Rican and 
less than 1% were classified as "other" (American Indian, 
Oriental, etc.). However, there are marked deviations 
from this distribution within various organizations. 

For instance, in Hospital G 93%, of the pre-tested employees 
are Negro, whereas in Hospital F 78% are white. This is 
not suprising when we consider that Hospital G is 

''j 

located in a predominantly Negro residential area, whereas 
Hospital F is located in a predominantly white residential 
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D SEX OF PRE-TESTED EMPLOYEES BY ORGANIZATION 
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area. 



In general, a higher percentage of the low-skill, low- 
wage employees in the manufacturing firms in our sample 
are members of minority groups than is the case with 
hospitals. However, in hospitals, too, the majority of the 
low-skill, low-wage workers in our sample are members of 
minority groups, with the exception of Hospital F to 
which we have already referred, and Hospital C, where there 
is an approximately even split. 

Table 2 presents a breakdown of the 91 pre-tested 
supervisors by organization in terms of ethnicity and 
sex. An inspection of the totals in the right hand 
column shows a clear shift in the ethnic distribution 
of the supervisors in our sample when compared with the 
employees. As may be seen 57% of the first-line supervi- 
sors are white compared with 36 % Negro and 7%, Puerto 
Rican. Furthermore, a closer inspection reveals that the 
majority of the Negro supervisors are accounted for by 
Hospital G. In this case, the supervisors are registered 
nurses; as we have already mentioned , Hospital G, which 
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MANUFACTURING GRAND 

HOSPITALS FIRMS TOTAL 
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is located in Harlem , has a high percentage of Negro 
professional staff as well as Negro employees at other 
levels. Adjusting for the anomalous case of this one 
organization, a clear picture emerges of predominantly 
white first-line supervisors in charge of low-skill, 
low-wage employees who are mostly Negro and Puerto Rican. 
This fact will be of relevance in considering some of our 
findings and results. 

Although we have collected data on both employees and 
their first-line supervisors, more detailed analyses 
have been conducted with the employee data. This is 
both because of the main focus of the study, which is 
on the low-wage, low-skill worker and his response to 
High Intensity Training, and because of the relatively 
larger number of employee interview protocols which we 
were able to gather. We will, however, present and 
discuss the results of some analyses comparing super- 
visors with employees in the next chapter. 

It may be useful to present some further information 
in addition to ethnicity and sex concerning our sample 
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of employees before proceeding with a discussion of 
the findings and results. Table 3 presents the mean 
age, the mean length of time in present job and the 
mean weekly take-home pay of employees by organization. 
Although there is a fair degree of variation in the 
distribution of these characteristics among subjects in 
different organizations, the results in Table 3 allow 
certain generalizations about our sample. The mean age 
of the subjects indicates that most of them are not new 
to the labor market but have been in it for a number 
of years. Most of the subjects are in their thirties 
or early forties. When one considers that most employees 
in this age range have families to support, the mean 
weekly take-home pay, which ranges from $55 to $83, takes 
on added significance. In addition, one must consider 
the cost of living in New York City, which is among the 
highest in the nation. 



The mean length of time in present job indicates that 
most of the subjects have been in their present job for 
a rather considerable period of time; the mean for the 
entire sample is approximately five and one half years. 
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TABLE 3 

MEAN AGE, TIME ON JOB AND WEEKLY TAKE -I 
OF EMPLOYEES BY ORGANIZATION 

HOSPITALS 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


1 , 


Mean age (in yrs . ) 


34.1 


47.7 


38.8 


30.8 


32.3 


46.4 


2. 


Mean length of time 
















in present Job (years) 


3.33 


7.67 


6.00 


3.00 


5.30 


2.33 


3. 


Mean Weekly take 
















home pay 


$63.72 


$70.92 


$64.44 


$66.10 


$82.50 


$64.2 
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TABLE 3 

E, TIME ON JOB AND WEEKLY TAKE-HOME PAY 
OF EMPLOYEES BY ORGANIZATION 

MANUFACTURING 



:als firms 
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i 8 . 8 
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46 .4 
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33.2 


> . 00 
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9.50 


3.50 


1.50 


4.75 


6.25 
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$66.10 


$82.50 


$64.22 


$77.79 


$68.89 


$69.25 


$81.79 


$59.19 
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This characteristic of our sample must be borne in mind 
in considering the findings and results of this study. 

We are not dealing with transient, temporarily employed, 
low-wage workers, but rather with subjects who manifest 
a rather high degree of employment stability. The 
relationship between this relatively long period of 
time in their present job and the mean weekly take-home 
pay is striking. The original concern of the project 
that many unskilled workers are trapped in their jobs 
at the lowest occupational level, receiving minimal 
wages which do not cover basic living expenses, seems to 
be reflected in these data obtained from the employees 
in our sample. 

In the preceding section we described briefly the 
organizations from which our sample of employees was 
drawn. At that time we gave a very brief narrative 
description of the jobs which the employees who were 
interviewed held in each organization. In order to 
obtain a more complete picture of the subjects and 
their characteristics it might be useful to give some 
quantitative information about the subjects in each 
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organization in terms of the jobs which they held. 
Quantitative indices for describing the characteristics 
of various jobs are provided by the results of research 
carried out by the United States Employment Service 
which is reflected in the classification of occupations 
in the Third Edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT) of the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the United States Department of Labor.'*' Two measures 
that are used in the DOT classification of occupations 
are designed to assess "the amount of general educational 
development and specific vocational preparation required 
for a worker to acquire the knowledge and abilities 

2 

necessary for average performance in a particular job." 
General Educational Development (GED) as defined in the 
DOT 

embraces those aspects of education 
(formal and informal) which contribute 



Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Volume T, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Manpower Administration, 

United States Department of Labor: Washington, D.C., 1965 
(Third Edition) . 



2 



Ibid . , Volume II, p.651 
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to the worker's (a) reasoning 
development and ability to follow 
instructions, and (b) acquisition 
of 'tool' knowledge such as language 
and mathematical skills. It is educa- 
tion of a general nature which does 
not have a recognized fairly specific 
occupational objective. Ordinarily 
such education is obtained in elemen- 
tary school, high school or college. 

It also derives from experience and 
individual study. ^ 



Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP) refers to 

the amount of time required to learn 
the techniques, acquire information, 
and develop the facility needed for 
average performance in a specific 
job-worker situation. This training 
may be acquired in a school, work, 
military, institutional or avocational 
environment. It does not include orien- 
tation training required even of every 
fully qualified worker to become 
accustomed to the special conditions of 
any new job. 

For both the GED and SVP there is a range from 1 to 6, 
with higher scores indicating a higher level on each 
measure. Table 4 presents the mean GED and SVP scores 
of employees by organization. As may be seen on both of 



3 

Ikj-d ., Volume II, p. 651. 

4 

Ibid . , Volume II, p.652. 
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TABLE 4 
GED AND SVP SCORES OF EMPLOYE E? 
HOSPITALS 
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Mean Score on 
Measure of: 
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General Educational 


















Development (GED) 




2.97 


2.05 


2.33 


3.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


Specific Vocational 


















Preparation (SVP) 




3.68 


2.11 


2.52 


3.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 



TABLE 5 

LEVEL OF COMPLEXITY OF EMPLOY! ) 
Three Relationships Representec 

HOSPITALS 



Mean Level of Complexity 
of Job in Relation to: 
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Data 


7.31 


8.00 


7.64 


3.00 


8.00 


3.00 


3.00 


People 


7.12 


8.00 


7.64 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Things 


7.97 


6.92 


6.49 


8.00 


7.00 


8.00 


8.00 ! 
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these measures, our subjects are in the low-medium 
range but not necessarily at the lowest points on 
these two indices. 

In addition to the GED and SVP associated with any 
given occupation, the classification scheme contained 
in the DOT provides a measure of the level of complex- 
ity involved in a given occupation as determined by the 
nature and character of its relationship to Data, People 
and Things, Each of these three relationships is measur- 
ed independently; in this case, the more complex the 
relationship the lower the score value. These values 
can range from 0 to 8 for each of the three relation- 
ships; these rankings are represented by the last three 
digits of the six digit occupational code used in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 

The DOT provides the following rationale for this three- 
fold classification on each of these dimensions: 

1. Every job requires the worker to 
function in relation with Data, 

People and Things in varying degrees. 
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2. The relationship specific to Data, 
People and Things can be arranged 
in each case from the simple to the 
complex in the form of a hierarchy so 
that generally each successive function 
can include the simpler ones and 
exclude the more complex functions. 

3. It is possible to express a job's 
relationship to Data, People and 
Things by identifying the highest 
appropriate function in each 
hierarchy to which the job requires 
the worker to have a significant 
relationship. ** 



Table 5 presents the mean level of complexity of 
employees' jobs by organization in terms of these three 
relationships represented in the DOT occupational code. 
As an inspection of Table 5 reveals, most of the jobs 
held by the employees in our sample reflect a rather 
low level of complexity. An exception is the somewhat 
greater level of complexity with respect to Things found 
in the manufacturing firms as might be expected. 



The above description of subjects and organizations 
studied served merely the function of identifying the 
source of the data collected in this study. In the 



5 Ibi d -> Volume I, p. XVIII. 
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following chapter we will present a much more detailed 
descriptive analysis of the subjects and of the important 
inter-relationships among the variables. 
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III. METHOD AND RESULTS 

A . Descriptive Analysis of Subjects and Variables 
1. Background Variables of Subjects 
a. Formal Education 

In the course of describing the organizations and subjects 
studied in the preceding chapter, we presented information 
on the jobs held by the employees in each organization in 
terms of the two quantitative indices of General 
Educational Development (GED) and Specific Vocational 
Preparation (SVP) , based on the classification of 

6 

occtipations in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . The 
GED levels reported in Table 4 (p.47) do not reflect 
the empirical data collected on our sample of subjects, 
but refer merely to the general level of educational 
development (both formal and informal) associated with the 
job involved, as determined by previous research carried 
out by the Bureau of Employment Security of the United 

mm ** mm mm mm — mm mm «mm 

6 

Ibid. 
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States Department of Labor. 

Our interview schedules contained questions designed to 
elicit information concerning the number of years of 
formal education actually completed by the subjects 
(Employee Q.78, Supervisor Q.60; Volume III, Parts 1 & 2, 
Appendices B-l & B-3) . Although it can be argued that 
such information which is provided by the respondent is 
not as reliable as official records (which were not 
available to us), an effort was made to elicit this 
information with care. Thus, subjects were asked not 
only to indicate the number of years of formal education 
which they had completed, but were further asked whether 
the last year mentioned had been completed. In cases where 
the last year mentioned had not been completed, the inter- 
viewer made the appropriate change in the response to the 
previous question. 

One would expect to find a difference in the formal 
educational level of low-wage, low-skill workers and their 
supervisors; and, indeed, our data show that such differenc- 
es exist. Table 6 presents a comparison of employees and 
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TABLE 6 



COMPARISON OF EMPLOYEES AND SUPERVISORS IN TERMS OF 
FORMAL EDUCATION COMPLETED BY JOB TITLE AND ORGA 

HOSPITALS 



Job 

Title 1 


A 


B 


C 


D 




N X 


N X 


N x 


N x 


N 


13 14.77 


8 10.00 


13 11.31 




3 


Head Nurses 


Housekeeping 

Supervisors 


Chief 

Housekeepers 


— 


Hous< 

Assi; 

Gupe: 


Job 

Title 


N X 


N X 


N X 


N X 


N 


92 10.82 


87 8.62 


94 9.22 


21 11.23 


6 


Nurses' Aides 


Housekeeping 

Aides 


Housekeeping, 
Laundry and 
Dietary Aides 


Ward 

Secretaries 


Housi 

Aide! 



N=Number of Subjects; X=Arithmetic Mean 
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ND SUPERVISORS IN TERMS OF MEAN YEARS OF 
LETED BY JOB TITLE AND ORGANIZATION 

HOSPITALS 
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T MANUFACTURING FIRMS 
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7.64 



Floor men 
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11.30 



Managers ; 
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N 



X 



48 



9.77 



Floormen; 

Machine Operators 
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FIRMS 




GRAND TOTAL 
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supervisors in terras of the mean years of formal education 
completed, with a breakdown by organization and job title. 

The first page of Table 6, which presents this information 
for hospitals, shows that there is a mean difference 
between employees and supervisors of approximately 2 3/4 
years, with supervisors having the higher level of education. 
The second page of Tabel 6, which presents this information 
for the manufacturing firms, indicates that, although 
supervisors still have a higher level of education than 
employees, the mean difference here is considerably less, 
amounting to only 1 3/4 years. A comparison of the means 
based on the grand total of supervisors and employees in 
hospitals and manufacturing firms shows an overall difference 
of slightly less than 2% years. However, if we look at the 
data for individual organizations we find an anomalous 
situation in the cases of Hospitals A and G where the 
supervisors of the employees studied were Head Nurses. A 
considerably higher level of education is required to 
become a Registered Nurse (approximately 3 years post high 
school). However, this education is primarily of a pro- 
fessional and technical nature and is not as directly 
related to the supervisory function as would be the case 
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with other supervisors in the hospitals or in manufacturing 
firms. Thus, when we adjust for this anomaly, the 
overall difference between the educational levels of 
supervisors and employees is considerably less. As the 
last column of Table 6 shows, when we remove the Head 
Nurses from the total, the difference between supervisors 
and employees in terms of mean years of formal education 
completed is only approximately 1 1/3 years. Although 
this difference is still statistically significant, it is 
nonetheless rather small when one considers the differen- 
tial prestige and benefits associated with the positions 
of the low-skill, low-wage employees and that of their 
supervisors. Indeed in one instance, namely in the case 
of Hospital E, the mean level of education of the employees 
is somewhat higher than that of the supervisors. Although 
the number (N) of subjects involved here is quite small, 
so that statements of statistical significance are not 
possible, such findings do suggest the need for further 
research in this area. At any rate, the relatively small 
mean difference of 1 1/3 years of formal education between 
employees and supervisors, when an adjustment for the case of 
the Head Nurses at these two hospitals is made, would seem 
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to indicate that differences in formal education do not 
necessarily constitute a major, and certainly not 
insurmountable, difficulty in the training of low -wage, 
low-skilled employees for upgrading to higher positions . 
Even if this difference were greater, the relevance of 
formal education to the tasks that must be performed in 
the target jobs is still quite open to question. 

In considering the question of formal education, we were 
also interested in possible differences between ethnic 
groups. As we summarized in Table 1 (p. 38 ), of the more 
than 400 employees who were administered pre-test interview 
schedules, approximately 28% were White, 60% Negro and 11% 
Puerto Rican, with less than 1%, "Other". We will focus 
our attention on ethnic differences among the employees , 
since of the 91 supervisors who were pre-tested the 
overwhelming majority were White, with the exception of 
the Head Nurses at Hospital G who were all Black. 

Table 7 presents a comparison of White and Negro workers 
in years of formal education completed. When considering 
all of the employees for whom we have complete data on this 
variable, we find that the mean(X) for Whites is 9.36 years 
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TABLE 7 

COMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS IN 
YEARS OF FORMAL EDUCATION COMPLETED 



Total Sample of Employees 



White 

X 


(N=134) 

S.D. 


Negro 

X 


(N=236) 

S.D. 


Mean Diff. 


df 


t -Value 


9.36 


2.42 


10.10 


2.71 


-.74 


368 


2.652** 



TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF WHITE AND PUERTO RICAN WORKERS IN 
YEARS OF FORMAL EDUCATION COMPLETED 



Total Sample of Employees 



White 


(N=134) 


Puerto 


Rican 


(N=42) 














Mean Diff. 


df 


t- Value 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 








9.36 


2.42 


9.07 


2.98 


.29 


174 


.640 



* p ^ .05 

** p ^ .01 

*** p ^ .001 



X = Arithmetic Mean 
S.D.= Standard Deviation 
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and the mean for Negroes is 10.10 years. This results 
in a mean difference of approximately three quarters of 
a year. Although this difference may not seem huge, it 
is statistically very significant as a mean difference 
between groups for whom we have a relatively large N. In 
addition to the means for the two groups, Table 7 also 
presents the standard deviation (S.D.) for each group as a 
measure of variation. In a normal distribution two-thirds 
of the subjects fall within one standard deviation above 
or below the mean. This means, therefore, that although 
the mean difference is only three-quarters of a year, many 
Negro subjects in our sample have an educational level 
which differs even more in the upward direction from the 
mean for White subjects. Conversely, of course, some White 
subjects will show an educational level above that of the 
mean for Negro subjects. In considering the statistical 
significance of the mean difference between two groups we 
take into consideration not only the means and standard 
deviations for the two groups but also the degrees of 
freedom (df ) . The degrees of freedom relates to the N 
for each of the two groups and is usually calculated by 
the formula N + N -2 . 



O 
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The t-value indicated in Table 7 is merely an index, 
based on a certain sampling distribution, to be used in 
determining the level of statistical significance of 
the difference between the means of two groups. A given 
t-value, together with a given df, may be looked up 
in an appropriate table (e.g. Fisher and Yates, 1963) 
to determine the level of statistical significance. In 
this particular case the significance level of p<.01 
indicates that the probability that the mean difference 
between these two groups could come about by chance is 
less than one in a hundred. 

Numerous authors (e.g. Kahn, 1964) have shown that for 
identical levels of education Negro workers have lower- 
level jobs and/or earn less than their White counterparts. 
Such statistics can also be interpreted to mean that for 
a given job and/or wage level Negro workers have a higher 
level of education than their White counterparts. However, 
these findings have usually been made on the basis of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics findings which take into account 
all regions of the country. In certain areas of the 
country discrimination in employment on the basis of race 
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is still quite blatant, and it has sometimes been 
assumed that these findings are accounted for largely 
on the basis of such regional differences. Also, previous 
findings have taken into account all levels of education 
and all job levels. It is of some interest, therefore, 
that our findings confirm these previous results. This 
is especially so when we consider that the region we are 
dealing with is the greater New York City area, which is 
widely presumed to be relatively freer of racial discrimina 
tion in employment than other areas of the country, and 
when we consider that the subjects are low-wage, low-skill 
workers of whom one would expect a generally low level of 
education, with little differentiation among groups of 
subjects . 

Table 8 presents a similar comparison of White and 
Puerto Rican workers in our sample. As may be seen 
from Table 8, the Puerto Rican subjects have a mean of 
9.07 years of formal education completed, which does not 
significantly differ from the mean for White subjects. 
However, no conclusion can be drawn from this lack of 
significance, particularly in light of the fact that the 
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number of Puerto Rican subjects in our sample is 
relatively small. 

Although, our sample of subjects consists of low -wage 
low-skill workers, it is true that not all of the workers 
are at the very lowest skill level, as we have indicated 
in our discussion of the mean GED and SVP scores in 
Table 4 (page 47). With this in mind, we re-analyzed 
the data to see if, when an even more stringent criterion 
of "low- skill" is applied, the differences reported in 
Table 7 would disappear. Thus we selected out those 
subjects who, on the basis of the DOT code attached to 
their job title, fell into the most unskilled category, 
and again examined the possibility of group differences. 

At this lowest skill level the educational level of the 
subjects is rather low and one reaches a certain "floor" 
effect which makes it much less likely that one would 
find any significant differences. Also, since we are 
dealing with a smaller N for each group, and consequently 
a smaller df, from a purely statistical point of view, 
the possibility of finding significant differences is 
greatly diminished. Table 9 presents a comparison of 
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TABLE 9 



COMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS IN 
YEARS OF FORMAL EDUCATION COMPLETED 

Selected Employees in Lowest Skill Level 



White 

X 


(N=59) 

S.D. 


Negro 

X 


(N=93!) 

S.D. 


Mean Diff. 


df t-Value 


8.54 


2.47 


9.09 


2.47 


-.54 


124 1.32 + 



1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 



TABLE 10 

COMPARISON OF WHITE AND PUERTO RICAN WORKERS IN 
YEARS OF FORMAL EDUCATION COMPLETED 

Selected Employees in Lowest Skill Level 



White 


(N=59) 


Puerto 


Rican 


(N=20) 






X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


Mean Diff. 


df 


t-Value 


8.54 


2.47 


8.40 


2.98 


0.14 


28 


0.19 



p < .10 

*p * .05 

**p ^ .01 

***p ^ .001 



X = Arithmetic Mean 
S.D.= Standard Deviation 
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White and Negro workers who are in this lowest skill 
category in terms of years of formal education completed. 
The White subjects in this sample have a mean educational 
level of 8.54 years compared to a mean of 9.09 years for 
Negro subjects, resulting in a mean difference of slightly 
greater than one half-year. Thus, even in the case of 
this sub-sample we find a difference in the same general 
direction. As a matter of fact, this difference is not 
only in the same direction but even shows a moderate 
level of statistical significance ( p <.10). 

Table 10 presents a similar comparison for White and 
Puerto Rican workers who are in this low-skill category. 
Again there is no significant difference between White 
and Puerto Rican subjects in our sample in terms of years 
of formal education completed. However, the number of 
Puerto Rican subjects involved here is quite small, and 
thus no conclusions can be drawn from this lack of 
significant difference. 
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b. Job Search Behavior 
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Among the background information which we obtained from 
our subjects was a series of questions relating to their 
job search behavior, i.e. to what extent they had used 
various means of finding a job in the past. Specifically, 
they were asked if they had ever used any of the following 
means (Employee Q. 110-118; Supervisor Q. 83-91, Vol.III, 
Part 1, Appendix B-l and Vol.II, Part 2, Appendix B-3) . 
This series of questions was initiated by the following 
general question: 

"When people are looking for work there are 
different things they do to find work. Which 
things have you done?" 



The 


sub j 


Q. 


110 


Q. 


111 


Q. 


112 


Q. 


113 


Q. 


114 


Q. 


115 



if there was work?" 

'Have you ever asked friends or relatives if they 
knew of work?" 

112 "Have you asked 'around' if people knew of work?" 

'Have you ever registered at the unemployment 
office (employment office, USES)?" 



agency 






church, Urban League or government agency)?" 
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Q. 116 "Have you ever asked local politicians?" 

Q. 117 "Have you ever gone to a union to ask?" 

Q. 118 "Have you ever read want ads in papers?" 

For each of these nine questions, the subjects had four 

possible responses: 

0 = No Response 

1 = Yes, and landed a job 

2 = Yes, but did not land a job 

3 = No 



There are reasons to expect differences among groups of 
subjects with respect to job search behavior. Certain 
differences between employees and supervisors were 
hypothesized in an earlier statement. ^ in addition we 
were interested in differences among subjects based on 
racial or ethnic identification, age, sex and length of 
residence in New York City. 



7 

c.f. Technical Memorandum RES 119, December 4,1967, p.1-11. 
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Tables lla-lli present a comparison of supervisors ' and 
workers' job search behavior in terms of the percentage 
of responses falling into each of the four possible 
response categories. For each question a chi-square 
analysis was performed to determine whether there were 
any significant differences between the two groups of 
subjects . 

In the earlier statement referred to above, it was hypo 
thesized that supervisors would make greater use of 
"formal" channels of job search behavior than would em- 
ployees. The underlying assumption was that the low- 
skill, low -wage employees in our sample would be less 
knowledgeable about such formal channels as employment 



®I-n each case a chi-square analysis was performed on the 
basis of the 2X4 contingency table as presented in the 
following pages; in this case the degrees of freedom 
(df) equaled 3. If the chi-square was not significant, 
no further analysis was necessary. If this initial 
analysis yielded a chi-square value which was signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 level, the table was reduced to a 
2X2 contingency table by eliminating the "No Response" 
category (which uniformly contained a very small percent- 
age of responses for both groups of subjects) and com- 
bining the two "Yes" categories; in this case the sig- 
nificance level of the chi-square was determined on the 
basis of df = 1. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYEES 1 AND SUPERVISORS ' 
JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR 



a. ’'Going Cold to a Company” (Employee Q. 110; Supervisor Q. 83) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values* 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 

Didn * t 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


0.9 


43.1 


12.4 


43 . 6 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


1.3 


53.9 


10.3 


34.6 



. X 2 =>1.968; df= 3j(Not Significant) 



b. "Asking Friends or Relatives" (Employee Q. Ill; Supervisor Q.84) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Sub j ects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes , but 
Didn 1 t 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


1.2 


49.4 


17.3 


32.1 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


1.3 


26.5 


11.5 


60.3 



X 2 =21.551; df=l; p*.001 



* Chi-Square values were computed to test the significance of 
differences between total frequencies of "Yes" categories and 
the "No" category. 
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TABLE 11 --a- Continued 



c. "Asking Around" (Employee Q. 112, Supervisor Q. 85) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn ' t 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


1.2 


20. £ 


18.8 


59.3 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


1.3 


5.1 


9.C 

1 


84.6 



=18.114; df=l; p^.001 



d. "Registering at the Unemployment Office" (Employee Q. 113, 
Supervisor Q. 86) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , And 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn ' t 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 
(N=346 ) 


1.2 


32.4 


21.7 


44.8 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


2.6 


12.8 


9.0 


75.6 



X 2 =28.158; df-1; pi. 001 



ERIC 
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TABLE 11 --- Continued 



e. "Going to a Private Employment Agency" (Employee Q . 114; Supervisor 

Q. 87) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Subjects 


No 

Response 


i 

i 

Yes , and 
Landed Job 


I 

Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


1.2 


23.4 


9.0 


66.5 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


1.3 


9.0 


5.1 


84.6 



X 2 =10 .418 ; df =1 i p^.001 



f. "Asking at a Community Agency" (Employee Q. 115; Supervisor 

Q. 88) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , And 
Landed Job 


Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 
. (N = 346) 


1.2 

1 


7.8 


4.6 

| 


86.4 


Supervisors i 

(N=78) 1 


| 1.3 


! 

1.3 


i 

l i * 


96.2 



x^=7.554; df=3; (Not Significant) 
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TABLE 11 — Continued 

g. "Asking Local Politicians "(Employee Q. 116; Supervisor Q. 09,) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


1.7 


3.5 


3.3 


91.0 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


98.8 



X 2 =7.511; df-3; (Not Significant) 



h. "Going to a Union" (Employee Q. 117; Supervisor Q. 90) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subjects 


Response Categories 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


2.6 


4.6 


4.1 


88.8 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


2.6 


1.3 


2.6 


93.6 



X^=3.067; df=3; (Not Significant) 
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TABLE 11 -- Continued 



i. "Reading Want Ads" (Employee 0.118; Supervisor Q.91) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subjects 


Response Categories 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn 1 t 
Land Job 


No 


Employees 

(N=346) 


1.2 


29.5 


35.0 


34.3 


Supervisors 

(N=78) 


1.3 


15 . 4 


32.1 

| 


51.3 

1 



X ? =7.758; df=l; p -.01 



1 

1 

I 

I 



agencies and want ads than supervisors. Conversely, it 
was hypothesized that employees would make greater use of 
"informal" channels of job search behavior such as "Asking 
friends or relatives" or "Asking around." 
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The first hypothesis is clearly dis confirmed by our data; 
an inspection of Tables 11-d and 11-e shows that, contrary 
to this hypothesis, a significantly larger percentage of 
employees have made use of both public and private employ- 
ment agencies than have supervisors. Other channels that 
might also be considered "formal" such as "Asking at a 
community agency" and "Asking local politicians" (Tables 
11-f and 11-g) were not made use of to any significant 
extent by either employees or supervisors and thus there 
were no significant differences between the responses 
of these two groups. One other "formal" channel, i.e. 
"Going to a union" (Table 11-h) which might be expected 
to have been made greater use of by employees than by 
supervisors was also not used to any significant extent 
by either group, and hence, there were no significant 
differences between the groups. The remaining formal 
means, i.e. "Reading want ads" (Table 11-i) was also 
made greater use of by employees than by supervisors, 
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although the difference here is not as great as in the 
case of the other formal means. 

The second assumption that employees would use informal 
channels of job search behavior more frequently than 
supervisors is indeed borne out by the results in Tables 
11-b and 11-c ("Asking friends or relatives" and "Asking 
around," respectively). The significance of thid finding 
however, is mitigated by the overall finding that employees 
use almost all of the means of job search behavior more 
than do supervisors. 

An exception to the above statement occurs in the case 
of one mode of job search behavior, i.e. "Going cold to 
a company" (Table 11-a) . In this particular case the 
percentage of supervisors who indicated that they had 
engaged in this form of job search behavior was greater 
than the percentage of employees. The difference between 
the two groups was not statistically significant, as 
indicated by the chi-square value. However, since it is 
the only case of reversal of the trend, one may wish to 
speculate as to the reasons for these findings. An 
obvious explanation would be that supervisors possess more 
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"se lf-conf idence" (or less "fear" or "trepidation") than 
do employees and hence, are more willing to take such 
a direct step in seeking employment. Of course it is also 
quite possible that supervisors are simply more familiar 
with the procedures involved in "Going cold to a company." 
However, these are merely conjectures and a more definitive 
answer to this question can only be obtained through 
further research. 

In summary, the most outstanding difference reflected in 
our data between the job search behaviors of supervisors 
and employees is that employees utilize almost all means 
to a greater extent than do supervisors; moreover, most 
of these differences are statistically significant. 

Table 12 illustrates this fact clearly by summarizing 
and simplifying the results presented in Tables 11a- Hi. 

In Table 12 the total percentages of "Yes" responses 
for both employees and supervisors are presented side 
by side for each of the nine modes of job search behavior, 
together with the levels of significance of differences. 
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TABLE 12 ' 
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SUMM AR Y CO MPARISO N OF S UPERVIS ORS' AN D WORKERS 
JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR I N TERMS OF TOTAL " YES" 

RESPONSES 



Going Cold to a Company" 

"Asking Friends or Relatives 

"Asking Around" 

"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office" 

"Going to a Private 
Employment Agency" 

"Asking at a Community 
Agency" 

"Asking Local Politicians" 
"Going to a Union" 

"Reading Want Ads" 



Level of 



Empl. 1 s 


Sup. 1 s 


Significance 


55% 


64% 


i 

N.S . 


67% 


38% 


*0 

IK 

* 

O 

O 

t - 1 


39% 


14% 


p ^ .001 


54% 


22% 


p — . 00 1 


32% 


14% 


p ^ .001 


12% 


3% 


N.S. 


7% 


0% 


N.S. 


9% 


4% 


N.S. 


1 64% 
? 


47% 

l 


P^ .01 



N.S. = Not Significant 



There are a number of possible explanations for the 
finding that employees use nearly all forms of job 
search behavior more than do supervisors. One possibility 
is that workers simply change their place of employment 
more frequently than do supervisors. This is a 
reasonable partial explanation since supervisors are 
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more likely than employees to have job tenure. Another 
possible explanation, however, is that supervisors 
are more likely to have obtained their present position 
through promotion within the organization, whether such 
changes are vertical or lateral. 

ii. Ethnic and Racial Differences Among Employees 
(a) White vs Negro Employees 

In Tables 13a-13i data are presented showing a comparison 
between White and Negro employees' job search behavior 
in the same manner as in the previous set of tables which 
compared supervisors and workers. The most striking 
thing about the comparison between White and Negro 
workers' job search behavior is the marked similarity 
to the previous comparison. 

Previously, we found that employees used almost all 
means of job search behavior more frequently than did 
supervisors; this disconfirmed a set of hypotheses 
concerning the differential use of formal and informal 
means of job search behavior on the part of the two 
groups. The findings also indicated that employees, for 
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TABLE 13 

COMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO EMPLOYEES' 
JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR 



a. "Going Cold to a Company" (Employee Q. 110) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values* 



Subj ects 




Response 


Categories 




No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


White 


0.0 


46.4 


10.3 


43.3 


(N=97) 










Negro 


0.0 


35.3 


16.4 


48.3- 


(N=201) 











X 2 =.627; df=l; (Not Significant) 



b. "Asking Friend or Relative" (Employee Q. Ill) 

Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Response Categories 



Subj ects 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


White 


0.0 


43.3 


17.5 


39.2 


(N=97) 










Negro 


1.5 


48.3 


24.4 


25.9 


(N=201) 











X 2 =5.199; df=l; p * .01 



Chi-Square values V7ere computed to test the significance of 
differences between total frequencies of "Yes" categories and 
the "No" category. 
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TABLE 13 — Continued 
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c. "Asking Around" (Employee Q. 112) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subj ects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


White 

(11=97) 


0.0 


16.5 


18.6 


64.9 


Negro 

(N=201) 


1.5 


20.9 


22.9 


54.7 



X^-2.409; df-l 3 (Not Significant ) 



d. "Registering at Unemployment Office” (Employee Q. 113) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


White 

(N=97) 


0.0 


21.6 


20.6 


57.7 


Negro. 

(N=.201) 


1.0 


41.8 


20.9 


36.3 



X 2 =11.85 ; df=l; pi. 01 
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TABLE 13 — Continued 

e. "Going to Private Employment Agency" (Employee Q. 114) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


White 

(N=97) 


0.0 


10.3 


6.2 


.83.5 


Negro 

(N=20l) 


1.0 


29.4 


11.4 

* 


58.2 

L 



X 2 =lo. 115; df=l; p^.001 



f. "Asking at Community Agency" (Employee Q« 115) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subjects 




Response 


Gatergories 




No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes , But 
Didn * t 
Land Job 


No 


White 


0.0 


6.2 


3.1 


90.7 


(N=97) 










Negro 


1.0 


7.0 


1.5 


90.5 


(N= 201) 











X 2 -.040; df=l; (hot Significant) 
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TABLE 13 



--Continued 



g. "Asking Local Politicians" (Employee Q. 116) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


White 


0.0 


4.1 


1.0 


94.8 


(11=97) 










Negro 


1.5 


3.5 


3.0 


92.0 


(N=201) 











X^==.226; df=l; (Hot Significant) 



h. "Going to a Union" (Employee Q. 117) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Lend Job 


No 


White 


1.0 


3.1 


3.1 


92.8 


(N r -9 7) 










Negro 


2.5 


. 4.0 


9.0 


84.6 


(11=201) 











X / “=4.?01; df=l; (Hot Significant) 
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TABLE 13-- Continued 



i. "Reading Want Ac c" (Employee Q. 118) 



Percentage Responses and Chi -Square Values 



Subj ects 


Response Categories 


ITo 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


Wo 


White 

(lb-97) 


0.0 


28.9 


30.9 


40.2 


Negro 
(N- 201) 


i 

1.0 


24.4 


42.8 


31.8 



X' “1.850; df=l; (Wot Significant) 



whatever reasons, had to "work harder" at getting jobs 
than did supervisors. It may be that this reflects a 
difference between supervisors and employees in terms 
of relative status in the hierarchically organized 
"world of work." 

It is, thus, quite interesting - and quite disturbing - 
to find that among low-skill, low-wage workers having 
objectively the same job status, differences similar to 
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those found to exist between employees and supervisors 
are evident when comparisons are made on the basis of 
race. As Tables 13a- 13i indicate, Negro workers use most 
methods of job search behavior to a greater extent than 
do White workers. For both groups of subjects the informal 
channel of '‘Asking friends or relatives" (Table 13-b) is the 
one most frequently mentioned. However, both in the case of 
this channel and in the case of more formal means, such as 
"Registering at the unemployment office" (Table 13-d), the 
percentage of Negro workers giving "Yes" responses is 
significantly greater than the corresponding percentage of 
White workers. 

Table 14 summarizes this general finding that Negro employees 
use most means of job search behavior more frequently than 
do White employees. 
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TABLE 14 

SUMMARY COMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO EMPLOYEES ' 
JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR IN TERMS OF TOTAL "YES m 

RESPONSES 

Leval of 





White 


Negro 


Significance 


"Going Cold to a Company" 


57% 


\ 

52% 


N.S. 


"Asking Friends or 
Relatives" 


1 

61% 


73% 


P ^ .01 


"Asking Around" 


35% 


44% 


N.S. 


"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office" 


42% 


63% 


P ^ .01 


"Going to a Private 
Employment Agency" 


16% 


41% 


P a .001 


"Asking at a Community 
Agency" 


9% 


8% 


N..3. 


"Asking Local Politicians 


5% 


6% 


N.S. 


"Going to a Union" 


6% 


13% 


N.S. 


"Reading Want Ads" 


60% 


67% 


N.S. 



In looking at Table 14, it is interesting to note that 
of all the means of job search behavior "Going to a 
Private Employment Agency" differentiates most significantly 
between White and Negro employees, with Blacks using this 
means far more frequently than Whites. This suggests at 
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least the possibility of some form of "exploitation," 
since such private agencies typically charge a fee 
to the applicant. The situation that is being exploited 
is one in which, as was already pointed out. Black workers 
have to use most means of seeking employment more than 
do White workers, indicating that in some sense Blacks 
have to "try harder." 

It might be noted that this finding is in general 
quite consistent with the findings reported earlier 
to the effect that Negroes have a higher level of 
education for the same job level as White workers. 

If our interpretation of the foregoing data is correct, 
then we must seek some explanation for the higher 
frequency of job search behaviors on the part of Black 
workers as compared with White workers. One obvious 
possible explanation would be that Black workers 
simply change jobs more frequently, i.e. represent 
an "unstable" work force. In the next section which 
presents some detailed results on comparisons between Black 
and White workers on frequency of job changes and other 
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aspects of occupational mobility, no significant 
differences were found to exist between Black and White 
workers with respect to frequency of job changes. This 
explanation then, is apparently ruled out as a cause 
for the more frequently reported job search behavior 
on the part of Black employees.. 

A rather logical explanation that has been suggested 
from many quarters is that some forms of discrimination 
based on race, are operating in the area of employment. 
Although our study was not conducted primarily to 
explore this question, and thus our data may not be 
conclusive, a close inspection of the results is 
suggestive of this explanation. 

One indicator of possible discrimination may be seen 
in differences within the two "Yes' 1 response categories 
This can be exemplified by an inspection of Table 13-a 
("Going cold to a company"). As we indicated earlier, 
and as Table 14 shows. White workers had a slightly 
though not significantly higher percentage of "Yes' 1 
responses to this question than did Negro workers. 
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However, a detailed inspection of Table 13-a shows that 
46%, of White workers used this method and "landed a job" 
whereas 10% used the method and "didn't land a job." 

This compares with 35% of Negro respondents who used 
this method and "landed a job" and 16% who used it and 
"didn't land a job." Put in other terms, this means that 
of the White workers who used this method 82% "landed 
a job," whereas of the Negro workers who used this method 
only 68%, "landed a job." Although this difference is not 
statistically significant, it suggests a trend which 
should be further explored. 

Another method of seeking employment which could reflect 
employer discrimination is "Reading want ads," since 
success in finding a job by this means must ultimately 
bring employer and employee face to face. As summarized 
in Table 14, 67%, of Negro respondents, compared with 60%, 
of White respondents, reported using this meaxis of job 
search behavior. 0£ greater interest, however, is a 
detailed inspection of Table 13-i which shows that 29% 
of the Whites used this method and "landed a job" and 
31% used it but "didn't land a job"; this compares with 
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24% of Negro,, respondents who used the method and "landed 
a job" and 43% who used it but "didn't land a job." Put 
in other terms, of Whites who used this method 48% 

"landed a job" and 52% did not, whereas for Negroes who 
used this method 36% "landed a job" and 64% did not. This 
difference is not only a trend but approaches an acceptable 
level of statistical significance (OC^ =2.42, p^.15). 

When this same sort of analysis is applied to Table 13-d 
("Registering at the unemployment office") an interesting 
reversal seems to appear. Thus, although Negro employees 
use this means of finding employment significantly more 
frequently than do Whites, as may be seen in Table 14, 
a detailed examination of Table 13-d shows that of the 
Negro employees who used this method 67% were successful 
in finding a job whereas 33% who used this method "did 
not land a job." The comparable figures for White 
respondents who used this method show that 51% "landed 
a job 1 .' and 49% did not. This difference is statistically 
significant by chi-square analysis ^ = 4.59; p^.05) 
in the direction of Negro workers being more "successful" 
at landing a job than are White workers. Does this mean 
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that employment offices - and here we are dealing with 
the United States Employment Service and the New York 
State Employment Service - engage in ''negative discrimination," 
i.e. give preferential treatment to Negro applicants? This 
is, of course, a possible explanation. However, a familiar- 
ity with the practices prevalent in these agencies suggests 
the possibility that an alternate mechanism is operating. 

It may be that Black applicants are more "pressured" into 
accepting any positions offered regardless of the desirability 
of such positions, whereas Whites may not be subject to such 
pressures. Obviously, the data from our study does not 
provide an answer to this question and further research 
in this area is strongly indicated. 

(b) White vs Puerto Rican Employees 

Tables 15a-i present a comparison of Puerto Rican and 
White employees’ job search behavior in terms of the 
same categories that we've been considering. As may be 
quickly seen from an inspection of Table 16, which 
summarizes these comparisons, Puerto Rican workers, like 
Negro workers, report a greater usage of almost every method 
of job search behavior than do White workers. Four of the 
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C OMPARISON OF PUERTO RICAN AND WHITE EMPLOYEES 1 
JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR 

a. "Going Cold to a Company" (Employee Q. 110) 

Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values* 





Response Cate& 


pries 




Subjects 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


41.9 


25.6 


32.6 


0.0 


White 

(N=97) 


46.4 


10.3 


43.3 


0.0 



X^=1.429; df-1; (Not Significant) 



b. "Asking Friends or Relatives" (Employee Q.lll) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Subjects 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn’t 
Land Job 


No 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


51.2 


23.3 


25.6 


0.0 


White 

(N=97) 


43.3 


17.5 


39.2 


0.0 



X 2 =2. 352; df-1:. (Not Significant) 

*Chi-Square values were computed to test the significance of 
differences between total frequencies of "Yes"categories and 
the "No" category. 
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TABLE 15 --Continued 
c. "Asking Around" (Employee Q. 112) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subjects 


Response Categories 


Yes,' and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


i 

i No 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


20.9 


41.9 


37.2 


0.0 


White 

(N=97) 


16.5 

I 


18.6 

1 


64.9 


0.0 



X 2 =S . 312 ; df=l ; p*.01 



d. "Registering at Unemployment Office" (Employee Q. 113; 



Percen ta ge Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


j 


Yes, and 


Yes, But 




No 


Subj ects 


Landed Job 


Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


I 37.2 

I 

i 


32.6 j 

1 

1 

. ,.i 


27.9 

j 


2.3 


White 

(M=S7) 


I 1 

! 

! 21.6 
! 


i 

20.6 | 

i 

/ 


i 

57.7 


0.0 



X 2 =9.979; df=l; p^.001 
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| TABLE 15 -Continued 

s 

e. "Going to Private Employment Agency" (Employee Q. 114) 
Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Response Categories 



Subjects 


Yes , and j 
Landed Job 


j Yes , But 

Didn't 1 

Land Job 


i 

i 

! No 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N= 43) 


20.9 


9,3 

1 


67.4 

f : 


2.3 


White 

(N=97) 


10.3 


1 

6.2 

i 


I “*■ 

83.5 

i 


0.0 



X 2 =3.714; df=l; (Not Significant) 



f . "Asking at Community Agency" (Employee Q. 115) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subj ects 


Response Categories 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes , But j 

Didn't | No 

Land Job j 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


9.3 

1 

i 


— j 

9.3 | 81.4 

1 

S I 


0.0 


White 

(N=97) 


5.2 | 

1 

1 l 


i 

! 3.1 90.7 


0.0 



X 2 =2.430; df=l; (Not Significant) 
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TABLE. 15 -Continued 
g. ’’Asking Local Politicians” (Employee Q. 116) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





! " " 

Response Categories 


Subjects 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 

, 


Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 

, 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


0.0 


4.7 


95.3 


0.0 


White 

(N=S7) 


4.1 


1.0 

; ! 


94.8 

1 


0.0 



X 2 =.013; df=l; (Not Significant) 



h. ’’Going to a Union" (Employee Q. 117) 

Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Response Categories 



Subjects 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


No 

RespSnse 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


11.6 

i 

i- 


11.6 


76.7 


0.0 


! 

White 

(N- 97) | 


I 3.1 

1 

! 


3.1 


92.8 


1.0 



X 2 =o. 326; df=l; p^.01 
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TABLE 15- Continued 

i. "Reading Want: Ado" (Employee 0. 110) 

Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categories 


Subjects 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


No 

Response 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


44.2 


34.9 


20.9 


0.0 


White 

(N=97) 


28.9 


30.9 


40.2 

' 


0.0 



X 2 =4.?23; df-1; p^.05 



nine comparisons are statistically significant. 



| It may be assumed that some of the reasons behind this more 

extensive use of most methods of job search behavior on the 
part of Puerto Rican workers are similar to those which we 
discussed in attempting to explain the differences between 
Negro and White workers. However, in both cases additional 
research is needed to more fully explain the findings. Also, 

| it should be borne in mind that although both Blacks and 

I 

Puerto Ricans have similar problems in finding employment 

in a White dominated society, there may be important differences 
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TABLE 16 

S UMMARY COMPARISON OF PUERTO RICAN AND WHIT E 
E MPLOYEES' JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR IN TERMS 
OF TOTAL "YES" RESPONSES 





Puerto 

Rican 


White 


Level of 
Significance 


"Going Cold to a Company" 


68% 


57% 


N.S . 


"Asking Friends or 
Relatives 


74% 


61% 


N.S. 


"Asking Around" 


63% 


35% 


p4.01 


"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office" 


70% 


42% 


p-. 001 


"Going to a Private 
Employment Agency" 


30% 


16% 


N.S. 


"Asking at a Community 
Agency" 


19% 


9% 


N.S. 


"Asking Local Politicians" 


5% 


5% 


N.S. 


"Going to a Union" 


23% 


6% 


p-.Ol 


"Reading Want Ads" 

- — - - — - - -J 


79% 


60% 


p=.05 



between these two minority groups. 




(c) Negro vs Puerto Rican Employees 
As might be expected from the findings presented in the 
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previous two sections to the effect that in the case 
of both Black and Puerto Rican workers a higher percentage 
of the respondents reported using most means of job search 
behavior to a greater extent than did White workers, 
differences between Black and Puerto Rican workers are 
not very significant. Tables 17a-i present a comparison 
of Negro and Puerto Rican employees' job search behavior. 
As Table 18, presenting a summary of these comparisons, 
shows, there is a trend in the direction of greater 
reported usage of most means of job search behavior by 
Puerto Rican respondents. However, this trend achieves 
a moderate level of statistical significance in only two 
cases . 
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COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYEES 1 
JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR 



a, "Going Cold to a Company" (Employee Q. 110) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values* 





Response Categories 


Subj ects 


Mo 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Negro 

(N=201) 


0.0 


35.3 


16.4 


48.3 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


1 

0.0 j 

_j 


41.9 


25.6 

i 


32.6 



X^=3*468; af=li (Not Significant) 



b. "Asking Friends or Relatives" (Employee Q. Ill) 



Percentage Responses and Chi- Square Values 



— 


Response Categories 


Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


1 Yes , But 
Didn't 
Land Jcb 


No 


Negro 
(N=201 ) 


1. 5 


48.3 


24.4 


25.9 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


0.0 


51.2 




23.3 

_J 


25.6 



X^=0.012; df=l; (Not Significant) 



* Chi-Square values were computed to test the significance of 
differences between total frequencies of "Yes" categories and 
the "Ho" category. 
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TABLE 17 -Continue a 



c. "Asking Around" (Employee Q. 112) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Caterories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 

I 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


J ■ ' 

No 


Negro 

(N=201) 


1.5 


20.9 


22.9 


| ■ - - - - r 

54.7 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


0.0 


20.9 

- - —i 


i 

41.8 

I 

1 


37.2 



X 2 =4.642 ; df*»i; P *.05 



d. "Registering at Unemployment Office" (Employee Q. 113) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subjects 


Response Categories 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But j 

Didn't j No 

Land Job j 


Negro 

(N=201) 


1.0 


41.8 


20.9 36.3 

i 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


2.3 


37.2 


32.6 ! 27.9 



X 2 =1.009; df=l; (Not Significant) 
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TABLE 17- Continued 



e. "Going to Private Agency" (Employee C. 114) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 



Subj ects 


Response Categories 


No Yes, and | 

Resoonse ' Landed Job 

1 

i 

; t 

_ . ; -j 


Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Negro 

(N=201) 


1.0 29.4 

L 


11.4 


58.2 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


2.3 | 

t 


20.9 


9.3 ! 


67.4 


X^=1.553; df=l; (Not Significant) 

f. "Asking at Community Agency" (Employee Q. 115) 
Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 


Subjects 


Response Categories 


No 

Response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job 


| Yes, But | 

Didn’t j No 

Land Job j 


Negro 

(N=201) 


1.0 


7.0 


1.5 


I 

} 

| 90.5 

1 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


O 

O 


9.3 


9.3 


81.4 



X 2 =3.G85; df-1; p^.05 
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.TABLE 17 



Continued 



I 



g. "Asking Local Politicians" (Employee 0. 116) 

i 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 

I 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 

i 


Yes, But 
Didn’ t 
Land Job 


i 

j No 


Negro 

(N=201) 

i 


- 1 

1 

1.5 I 

! 

1 


35 

3.5 ; 

i 


! 3.0 


1 

| 92.3 


' " I 

1 

1 

Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


0.0 

1 


0.0 

I 

1 i 


4.7 | 

1 


95.3 



X^=0.217; df=l; (Not Significant) 



h. "Going to a Union" (Employee Q. 111 ) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 







Response 


Categories 




Subjects 


No 

response 


Yes , and 
Landed Job ! 

| 

. 


i Yes, But 
Didn't 
Land Job 


No 


Negro 

(N=201) 


2.5 


i 

1 

4.0 


1 ■ ,.0 


84.6 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


0.0 


11.6 


11.6 ! 

i 

1 1 


76.7 



X^=3.483; df=l; (Not Significant) 
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TABLE 17 -Continued 

i. "Reading Want Ads" (Employee Q.118) 



Percentage Responses and Chi-Square Values 





Response Categ 


ories 




Subjects 


No 

Response 


Yes, and 
Landed Job 


Yes, But 
Didn ' t 
Land Job 


No 


Negro 

(N=201) 


1.0 


24.4 


42.8 


31.8 


Puerto Rican 
(N=43) 


0.0 


44.2 


34.9 


20.9 



=2.064; df=l; (Not Significant) 



iii. Differences Among Employees Based 
on Age, Sex Differences and 
Length of Residence in 
New York City 

Tables 19, 20 and 21 present summary comparisons of 

employees' job search behavior based on other demographic 

* 

characteristics, namely age, sex and length of residence 
in New York City. (The complete tables for these comparisons 
can be found in Volume II: Technical Appendix A, Tables A-2, 
A-3 and A-l respectively.) 
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TABLE 18 



SUMMARY COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN 
EMPLOYEES' JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR IN TERMS 
OF TOTAL "YES" RESPONSES 





Negro 


Puerto 

Rican 


Level 

Significance 


"Going Cold to a Company" 


52% 


68% 


N.S . 


"Asking Friends or Relatives" 


73% 


74% 


N.S. 


"Asking Around" 


44% 


63% 


p - .05 


"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office" 


63% 


70% 


N.S. 


"Going to a Private j 

Employment Agency" 


i 41% 

i 

i 


30% 


N.S. 


"Asking at a Community 


8% 


19% 


p ^ .05 


"Asking Local Politicians" 


6% 


5% 


N.S. 


"Going to a Union" 


13% 


23% 


N.S. 


"Reading Want Ads" 


t 

67% | 

i 


i 

j 79% 

1 


N.S. 



Not suprisingly > a higher percentage -of employees over 
25 years of age report having used most means of job 
search bet. vior than those under 25 (see Table 19). The 
differences appear particularly significant with respect 
to formal means such as "Registering at the unemployment 
office" and "Reading want ads." 
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TABLE 19 

SUMMARY COMPARISON OF JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR 
"OF EMPLOYEES 25 AND UNDER AND EMPLOYEES" 
OVER 25 IN TERMS OF TOTAL "YES" 
RESPONSES 



Level of 





25 & Under 


Over 25 


Significance 


"Going Cold to a 
Company 


38% 


55% 


p^ .05 


"Asking Friends or 
Relatives" 


61% 


68% 


N.S . 


"Asking Around" 


32% 


44% 


p^ .001 


"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office" 


40% 


60% 


p^ .001 


"Going to a Private 
Employment Agency" 


23% 


33% 


N.S. 


"Asking at a Community 
Agency" 


14% 


9% 


N.S. 


"Asking Local Politicians' 


1 2% 


6% 


N.S. 


"Going to a Union" 


7% 


13% 


N.S. 

/r 


"Reading Want Ads" 


56% 


65% 


p^ .001 



Also, as one might expect, males report using all means 
to a greater extent than do females (see Table 20). Most 
of these differences are statistically significant. This 
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TABLE 20 



SUMMARY COMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES ' JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR IN 
TERMS OF TOTAL "YES" RESPONSES 





Male 


Female 


Level of 
Significance 


"Going Cold to a Company" 


65% 


47% 


p^ .001 


"Asking Friends or 
Relatives" 


77% 


63% 


p^ .001 


"Asking Around" 


54% 


35% 


p^ .001 


"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office" 


64% 


52% 


p^ .gi 


"Going to a Private 
Employment Agency" 


36% 


30% 


N.S , 


"Asking at a Community 
Agency" 


11% 


9% 


N.S . 


"Asking Local Politicians" 


9% 


3% 


p^ .01 


"Going to a Union" 


14% 


11% 


N.S. 


"Reading Want Ads" 


75% 


60% 


IK 

• 

O 

H 4 



is consistent with the generally greater labor force 
participation on the part of male workers. 

In comparing subjects who have lived in New York City 
more than 5 years with those who have lived there less 
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TABLE 21 



SUMMARY COMPARISON OF JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR OF 
E MPLOYEES WHO HAVE LIVED IN N.Y.C. OVER 
5 YEARS WITH EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE LIVED 
IN N.Y.C. 5 YEARS AND UNDER OR ARE 
NON RESIDENTS IN TERMS OF TOTAL 

"YES” RESPONSES 



Over 5 Years Under Level of 

5 Years or Non-Resident Significanc e 



"Going Cold to a 
Company" 


52% 


54% 


N.S. 


"Asking Friends or 
Relatives" 


72% 


64% 


N.S. 


"Asking Around" 


50% 


40% 


N.S. 


"Registering at the 
Unemployment Office” 


64% 


44% 


p^ .001 


"Going to a Private 
Employment Agency" 


33% 


30% 


N.S. 


"Asking at a 
Community Agency" 


11% 


6% 


N.S. 


"Asking Local Politi- 
cians 


5% 


6% 


N.S. 


"Going to a Union" 


15% 


6% 


p^ .001 


"Reading Want Ads" 


1 o% 


60% 


p- . 02 



or are non-residents (see Table 21) , it is interesting to 
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note that significant differences occur in formal means 
of job search behavior , i.e. "Registering st the 
unemployment office," "Going to a union" and "Reading want 
ads." This is most likely due to the greater familiarity 
on the part of the longer-term residents with the 
employment resources of the City. 

In light of the high rate of migration of low-skill 
workers into New York City, this finding may have 
certain policy implications; it would obviously be 
useful to provide further mechanisms (or improve existing 
mechanisms) designed to familiarize such workers with 
formal channels of employment opportunity. 

c. Occupational Mobility 

i. Frequency of Job Changes 

As we have mentioned earlier (p.85f), our data show 
no indication that Black workers change jobs more 
frequently than do White workers, i.e. that they constitute 
in any way an "unstable" labor force. Furthermore, our 
data show that Puerto Rican workers likewise show no 
significantly greater frequency of job changes than those 
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classified as White. Tables 22 and 23 show comparisons 
of White and Negro workers and White and Puerto Rican 
workers, respectively, in terms of the mean frequency of 
job changes within the past year. A comparison of the 
means in both cases, by use of the t-test, shows that 
there are no significant differences. Tables 24 and 
25 present the same comparisons in terms of the mean 
number of job changes within the past 5 years, and again 
the t-test shows ao significant differences. Tables 26 
and 27 present this, same information for the last 10 years, 
and again no significant differences are found. 

ii. Vertical Mobility 

The question of occupational mobility is of interest 
to us not only in terms of frequency of job changes, since 
such changes may represent either lateral or vertical 
mobility, but we are particularly interested in examining 
the question of possible differences in vertical mobility 
among different racial and ethnic groups. 

Table 28 shows a comparison of White and Negro workers' 
occupational mobility from previous job held to present 
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